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WYOMING MASSACRE. 
Extracted from Botta’s History of the War of American 
Res. v 


The savages took a more active part than ever in the 
campaign of this year, (1778.) Though they had been 
intimidated by the success of Gen. Gates, and had sent 
him congratulations for himself and the United States, 
the intrigues and presents of the British agents had not 
lost their power over them. Moreover, the emigrant 
colonists, who had retired amongst these barbarians, ex- 
cited them continually by instigations, which, together 
with their natural thirst for blood and pillage, determin- 
ed them without scruple to make incursions upon the 
northern frontiers, where they spread terror and desola- 
tion. The most ruthless chiefs that guided them in these 
sanguinary expeditions, were Col. Butler, who had al- 
ready signalized himself in this war, and acertain Brandt 
born of mixed blood, the most ferocious being ever pro- 
duced by human nature, often too prodigal of similar 
monsters. They spared neither age, nor sex, nor con- 
dition, nor even their own kindred; every where indis- 
cNminately they carried devastation and death. The 
knowledge which the refugees had of the country, the 
insulated position of the habitations, scattered here and 
there in the wilderness, the distance from the seat of 
geemasreats and the necessity of employing the national 

orce in other remote parts, offered the Indians every fa- 
cility for executing their enterprises, and retiring with 
impunity. No means had hitherto been found of re- 
pressing the inroads of so cruel an enemy. 

But in the midst of this general devastation, there hap- 
pened an event, which perhaps, would be found without 
example in the history of human men. Inhabitants of 
Connecticut had planted on the eastern branch of the 
Susquehanna, towards the extremity of Pennsylvania, 
and upon the road of Oswego, the settlement of Wyo- 
ming. Populous and flourishing, its prosperity was the 
subject of admiration. It consisted of eight townships, 
each containing a square of five miles, beautifully situ- 
ated on both sides of the river., The mildness of the 
climate answered to the fertility of the soil. The inha- 
bitants were strangers alike to excessive wealth, which 
elates and depraves, and to poverty, which discourages 
and degrades. Incessantly occupied in rural toils, they 
avoided idleness, and all the vices of which it is the 
source. Ina word this little country presented in reality 
the image of those fabulous times which the poets have 
described under the name of the Golden Age. But their 
domestic felicity was no counterpoise to the zeal with 
which they were animated for the common cause; they 
took up arms and flew to succour their country. 

But neither so many advantages, nor even the retired 
situation of these unfortunate colonies, could exempt 
them from the baneful influence of party spirit. Al- 
though the tories, as they called them, were not so nu- 
merous as the partizans of liberty, yet they challenged 
attention by the arrogance of their character and the ex- 
tent of their pretensions. Hence, not only families were 
seen armed against families, but even sons sided against 
their fathers, brothers against brothers, and, at last, 
wives against husbands. So truc it is, that no virtue is 
oroof against the fanaticism of opinion, and no happi- 

‘3 against political divisions. The tories were besides, 


exasperated at their losses in the incursions‘they had made 
in company with the savages in the preceeding cam- 
paign: but that which envenomed them the most was, 
that several individuals of the same party, who, having 
quitted their habitations, were come to claim hospitality 
then so much in honor gmong the Americans, and parti- 
cularly at Wyoming, had been arrested as suspected 
persons, and sent to take their trial in Connecticut— 
Others had been expelled from the colony. Thus ha- 
treds became continually more and more rancorous. The 
tories swore revenge: they coalesced with the Indians. 
The time was favourable, as the youth of Wyoming were 
at the army. In order the better to secure success, and 
to surprise their enemies before they should think of 
standing upon their defence, they resorted to artifice. 
They pretended the most friendly dispositions, while 
they meditated only war and vengeance. 

A few weeks before they purposed to execute their 
horrible enterprise, they sent several messengers, charg- 
ed with protestations of their earnest desire to cultivate 
peace. These perfidies lulled the inhabitants of Wyo- 
ming into a deceitful security, while they procured the 
tories and savages the means of concerting with their 
partisans, and of observing the immediate state of the 
colony. Notwithstanding the solemn assurances of the 
Indians, the colonists, as it often happens when great ca- 
lamities arz about to fall on a people, seemed to have a 
sort of pre-sentiment of their approaching fate. They 
wrote to Washington, praying him to lend them imme- 
diate assistance. Their despatches did not reach him: 
they were intercepted by the Pennsylvania loyalists; and 
they would, besides, have arrived too late. The savages 
had already made their appearance upon the frontiers of 
the colony: the plunder they had made there was of lit- 
tle importance, but the cruelties they had perpetrated 
we affrightful; the mournful prelude of those more ter- 
rible scenes which were shortly to follow! 


About the commencement of the month of July, the 
Indians suddenly appeared in force upon the banks of 
the Susqudhanna. They were headed by the John But- 
ler and Brandt, already named, with other chiefs of their 
nation, distinguished by their extreme ferocity in the 
preceding expeditions. This troop amounted in all to 
sixteen hundred men, of whom less than a fourth were 
Indians, and the rest tories, disguised and painted to 
resemble them: the officers, however, wore the uniforms 
of their rank, and had the appearance of re . The 
colonists of Wyoming, finding their friends so remote, 
and their enemies so near, had constructed for their se- 
curity four forts, in which, and upon different points of 
the frontier, they had distributed about five hundred 
men. 

The whole colony was placed under the command of 
Zebulon Butler, cousin of John, a man who with some 
courage, was totally devoid of capacity. He was even 
accused of treachery; but this imputatation is not prov- 
ed. It is at least certain that one of the forts which stood 
nearest to the frontiers, was entrusted to soldiers infect- 
ed with the opinions of the tories, and who gave it up, 
without resistance, atthe first approach of the enemy. 
The second, on being vigorously assaulted, surrendered 
at discretion. The savages spared, it is true, the women 
and children, but butchered all the rest without excep- 
tion. Zebulon then withdrew, with all his people, into 
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the principal fort, called Kingston. The old men, the 
women, the children, the sick, in-a word all that were 
unable to bear arms, repaired thither in throngs, and 
uttering lamentable cries, as to the last refuge where any 
hope of safety remained. The position was susceptible 
of defence: and if Zebulon had held firm he might have 
hoped to withstand the enemy until the arrival of suc- 
cours. But John Butler was lavish of promises in order 
to draw him out, in which he succeeded, by persuading 
him that if he would consent to a parley in the open 


field, the siege would soon be raised and every thing 


accommodated. John retired, in fact, with all his corps; 


Zebulon afterwards marched out to the place appointed 


for the conference, at a considerable distance from the 


fort; from motives of caution, he took with him four 


hundred men well armed, «being nearly the whole 
strength of his garrison. If this step was not dictated by 
treachery, it must at least be attributed to a very strange 
simplicity. Having come to the spot agreed on, Zebu- 
lon found no living being there. _ Reluctant to return 
without an interview, he advanced towards the foot of a 


mountain, at a still greater distance from the fort, hoping 


he might there find some person to confer with. The 
farther he proceeded in this dismal solitude, the more he 
had occasion to remark that no token appeared of the 
presence or vicinity of human creatures. But far from 
halting, as if impelled by an irresistible destiny, he con- 
tinued his march. The country, meanwhile, began to be 
overshadowed by thick forests; at length, in a winding 
path, he perceived a flag which seemed to wave him on: 
‘The individual who bore it, as if afraid of treachery from 
his side, retired as he advanced, still making the same 
signals. But already the Indians who knew the country, 
profiting by the obscurity of the woods, had completely 
surrounded him. The unfortunate American, without 
suspicion of the peril he was in, continued to press for- 
ward, in order to assure the traitors that he would not 
betray them. He was awakened but too soon trom this 
dreata of security; in an instant the savages sprung from 
their ambush, and fell upon him with hideous yells. 

He formed his little troop inso a compact column, and 
showed more presenee of mind in danger than he had 
manifested in the negociations. Though surprised, the 
Americans exhibited such vigour and resolution that the 
advantage was rather on their side; when a soldier, either 
through treachery or cowardice, cried out aloud, “The 
colonel has ordered a retreat.” The Americans imme- 
diately break, the savages leap in among the ranks, and 
a horrible carnage ensues. The fugitives fall by missiles, 
the resisting by clubs and tomahawks. The wounded 
overturn those that are not, the dead and the dying are 
heaped together promiscuously. Happy those who ex- 
pire the soonest! The savages reserve the living for tor- 
tures! and the infuriate tories, if other arms fail them, 
mangle the prisoners with their nails! Never was rout so 
deplorable; never was massacre accompanied with so 
many horrors. Nearly all the Americans perished; 
about sixty escaped from the butchery, and with Zebu- 
lon, made their way good to a redoubt upon the other 
bank of the Susquehanna. 

The conquerors invested Kingston anew, and to dis- 
may the relics of the garrison by the most execrable 
spectacle, they hurled into the place above two hundred 
scalps, still reeking with the blood of their slaughtered 
brethren. Col. Dennison, who commanded the fort, 
seeing the impossibility of defence, sent a flag to inquire 
of Butler what terms would be allowed the garrison, on 
surrendering the fort? He answered, with all the fellness 
of his inhuman character, and in a single word—the 
hatchet. Reduced to this dreadful extremity the colonel 
still made what resistance he could. At length having 
lost almost all his soldiers, he surrendered at discretion. 
The savages entered the fort and began to drag out the 
vanquished, who knowing the hands they were in, ex- 
pected no mercy. But impatient of the tedious process 
of murder in detail, the barbarians afterwards bethought 
themselves of enclosing the men, women and children, 
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promiscuously in the houses and barracks, to which they 
set fire and consumed all within, listening, delighted, to 
the moans and shrieks of the expiring multitude. 


The fort of Wilkesbarre still remained in the power 


of the colonists of Wyoming. The victors presented 
themselves before it; those within hoping to find mercy, 


surrendered at discretion, and without resistance. But 
if opposition exasperated these ferocious men, or rather 
these tigers, insatiable of human blood, submission did 
not sofien them. Their rage was principally exercised 
upon the soldiers of the garrison; all of whom they put 
to death, with a barbarity ingenious in torture. As for 
the rest, men, women and children, who appeared to 
them not to merit any special attention, they burned 
them as before, in the houses and barracks. The forts 
being fallen into their hands, the barbarians proceeded 
without obstacle, to the devastation of the country, They 
employed at once, fire, sword and all instruments of de- 
struction. The crops of every description were consigned 
to the flames. The habitations, granaries, and other 
constructions, the fruit of years of human industry, sunk 
in ruin under the destructive strokes of these canibals. 





Quantity or depth of water that fell in rain and snow, 


and the number of days in which it rained or snowed, at 
Lancaster, Pa. from Noy.1, 1809, to Nov.1, 1810. 








Inch. Water. Falling Wea. In. Water. Fall. Wea. 
1809. Nov. 3 1-16th 9 days.|1810. June 5 8 days. 
Dec. 32-16 5 July 6 2-16 12 

1810. Jan. 15-16 3 Aug.5 9 
Feb. 2 3 Septl 6-16 4 
March 1 14-16 7 | Oct.0 4-16 2 
April 34-16 5 { _ 
May 1 2 33 6-16 69 


Aver. ht. Barom. above period in times of rain 29.48 in. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR JANUARY. 
The following table has been formed from the ob- 


servations made at the Health Office during 22 years, 
commencing with 1807 and ending with last January. 
The observations have been made throughout that time 
with the same thermometer, exposed in the same situa- 
tion, and exhibit probably as fair a criterion of the tem- 
perature for these years, as can be obtained. 
posed to furnish a similar table for each month, throug h- 
out the year, as astandard by which to compare the 
state of the thermometer at any subsequent period; such 
tables will be very useful, and much more certain than 
the usual conjectures that are frequently made. This 
table exhibits at one view, the temperature for each day 
of the month of January for each year, at 9, 12 and 3 
o’clock; and likewise the mean of those three daily ob- 
servations at the foot of the table. 
exhibit the highest, lowest and mean of each observa- 
tion, and the range of the thermometer during the 
month, and the mean of each month of each year. The 
usual mode of ascertaining the mean, is to add the high- 
est and lowest together and divide the amount by 2— 
we have adopted a different plan, believing that it shows 
more fairly the resnit. We have added every observa- 
tion together, and divided their sum by the number of 
observations, which generally gives a different result 
from the former mode: Thus for instance, at 3 o’clock 
on 2ist, in 1811, the highest was 66, the lowest 2490, 
mean 45 by old thode—actual mean as found in the other 
way 37. The observations were omitted on Sundays, 
excepting for the few last years. 
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REMARKS. 


The highest observation in the 22 years was 66 on the 
21st Jan. 1811, at3 P. M. the next highest 60 on the 
llth, 1810, at3h. M. 

The lowest observation 0, on the 25th, at 9 A. M. the 
next lowest was 7 on the following day, at the same 
hour. These appear to be the only two instances in 
which the thermometer fell below 10° in the whole se- 
ries. 

The warmest year was 1807, averaging for the month 
42°, the coldest 1821—27°. 

The warmest days 4th and 6th—average 38. 

Lowest daily average 32°. 

The range of the tltermometer from 0 to 66°. 


The average temperature of January for 22 years 
34°, 


COMPARISON. 
Highest. Lowest Mean. 
1775s «7th «47 land 2 25 36 
1790 4 40 6th 20 - 30 
1791 Yr. Ss 2 8 31 
1792 S$ 4 23 0, 7-10ths 
1807 
to 21 3866 25 0 34. 

1828 


DURHAM CAVE. 


Mr. Wilson,—The following brief description of a 
cave, vulgarly called the “Devil’s Hole,” lying in Dur- 
ham township, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and about 
fifty miles north of Philadelphia, may not perhaps be 
unacceptable to some of your readers. The observations 
were made August 5th and October 12th, of the year 
1802. It certainly ranks among the natural curiosities of 
this country, and deserves greater publicity than that 
which has been given it by historians. Should some na- 
turalist have recourse to the place, survey the cave, and 
give an authentic, minute, ample and animated account 
of it to the world, he would do no more than his duty. 

The entrance into this grotto is about one hundred 
yards west of the Delaware river; and from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundréd north from the point of land at 
the confluence of Durham creek and said river. The 
height ofthe eminence, enclosing the cavity, is from two 
hundred to two hundred and thirty feet above the level 
of the circumjacentland. From the pathway of the en- 
trance to the top of the roek above, the measurement is 
upwards of forty feet. Three or four persons may easily 
enter abreast; but no more, as the mouth, though wide 
enough for admitting a great number, is rendered inac- 
cessible by a ledge of rocks running partly across. The 
cave is naturally divided into three grand apartments, 
out of each of which into the other the descent is steep, 
caused also by rocks prominent and jutting. After a 
descent of about thirty feet, the first apartment or cham- 
ber, displays its greatest height and width, of which itis 
not an easy matter to form a true estimate, on account 
of the irregularities in the vault occasioned by deep in- 
terstices, and low dependent stone. A faint idea of its 
dimensions may, however, be formed from the following 
statement: 


An Average. 


Len Width — 
: in inft. in ft. 
First Apartment, 90 33 20 
Secon do. 96 40 20 
Third do. 93 16 17 








Length of the whole 

cave to the water’s 279 

edge at the bottom 
Breadth of the water 20 

Total, 299 

October 12th. In the open air the thermometer stood 
at 64°, at the partition between the first and second 
apartments it descended to 59°—between the second 
and third apartments it sunk to 54°, which it preserved 
throughout the whole of the innermost chamber. 

August 5th. The thermometer was very differently 
affected by the enveloped air, standing then, in the 
open at 78°, and at the lower end of the first chamber 
= 54, but at the farther end of the lowermost, rose to 


To account for the rising of the mercury at the bot- 
tom, I cannot concede to the hypothesis of either Mr. 
Bayle or Dr. Goldsmith, but must venture a conjecture 
of my own. 


It is found by experience, that, in mines of great 


depth, the air, for a considerable space in the descent, 
grows colder, but afterwards is felt to be of a warmer 
temperature increasing proportionably with the depth. 
Mr. Bayle accounts for this by alleging “ magazines of 
fire to be near to the centre of the earth, which com- 
municate their heat to the neighbouring regions’”—but 
Goldsmith ascribes it to other causes: “In some mines 
(says he) the composition of the earth all around is of 
such a nature, that, upon the admission of water, or air, 
it frequently becomes hot, and often bursts out into 
eruptions. Beside this, as the external air cannot readi- 
ly reach the bottom, or be renewed there, an observa- 
ble heat is perceived below, without the necessity of 
recurring to the central heat for an explanation.” 

In the instance of the mercury rising at the bottom of 
the cave, it is presumed, that the air, being perceived 
warmer, originated from neither of the above causes, but 
from the heat of a numerous party who had been there 
a considerable time with lights, before the thermometer 
was applied. The depth is not great enough to reach 
Bayle’s central fire; nor are there any evidences of 
Goldsmith’s chymical operation between the air and 
mineral substances. 

On some parts of the vault is a white parget some- 
what chrystalised; and is probably a petrefaction, com- 
posed of water exuded through the rock and calcareous 
matter. It is, by the assistance of a hammer, easily 
severed from the stone to which it adheres; some of it 
by the fingers. Over other parts of the arch there is 
another kind of inegustation, dark in colour. This has 
the appearance of moss upon a tree, but as hard as the 
rock itself, and over it water is continually trickling. 
The rock encompassing the cavern is entirely limestone, 
through which in many places, there is a perpetual per- 
colation of water. 

By suppposition, the descent, in a right line, forms an 
angle of 40° with the horizon. 

At the bottom is a basin of excelent water, which 
measured twenty feet to the place where it came into 
contact with the rock, terminating the cave as far as it 
has been, or can be, yet explored. Beyond the meet- 
ing of the rock and water there is a conduit running 
farther into the earth, than could be measured with a 
long pole; and is, undoubtedly continued, though it 
may ramify into many subordinate channels, before it 
advances to the beds of the river and creek. The 
many springs on the verges; the proportionable rising 
and falling of the water, contained in the cavern, with 
the flowing of the waters in the river and creek, demon- 
strate the connection; and prove the surface of the one 
to be on a level with the other. When there is a high 
fresh in the river, the lowest chamber is nearly filled. 

At the partition between the first and second apart- 
ments a small branch of the cave, thirty-two feet in 
length, takes a course in an easterly direction and so 
wide as to permit in some places two persons to pass. 
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From this branch are two others, still smaller, the one 
extending twenty-two feet north, the other fourteen 
south; and, in width admitting one person.— Wil. Mer. 


LOGANIAN LIBRARY. 

This collection of books, which for their value and 
rarity, may compare, if it does not exceed any other in 
the country, was made by James Logan, who came to 
the province of Pennsylvania, with William Penn, and 
successively filled the most conspicuous and honourable 
stations in it. His life was an undeviating and arduous 
exercise of his faculties for the good of the province, 
and the interests of the proprietaries.—And in this le- 
gacy, originally intended by him for the citizens of the 
state, he did not lose sight of the generations which 
were to succeed him, his enlarged mind desiring the 
extension to others, ef the means of those pursuits he 
had himself so successfully cultivated. 

With this view, he built a suitable house for the re- 
ception of a library; and by deed, vested it (with the 
books he had collected, and certain rents, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their number, and supporting a Li- 
brarian, ) in trustees for the use of the public, forever; 
this deed he afterwards cancelled, and prepared, but 
did not live to execute another, in which some altera- 
tions were made in the funds and regulations.—By his 
last will and testament, bearing date the 25th day of 
November, 1749, he devised two valuable rents charge, 
declaring them to be intended for the support of the 
Library. 

After his death, his sons William Logan and James 
Logan, John Smith, and Hannah his wife, being the 
surviving daughter of James Logan the elder, and the 
said Wm. and James Logan, and John Smith, being the 
surviving executors of his last will, induced by the same 
laudable motives, and desirous of carrying the intention 
of their father into effect, by deed bearing date the 28th 
day of August, 1754, between the said parties, on the 
one part, and Israel Pemberton, junr. William Allen, 
Richard Peters, and Benjamin Franklin, of the other 
part, conveyed to, and invested in the said Israel Pem- 
berton, junr. Wm. Allen, Richard Peters, and Benja- 
min Franklin, their heirs and assigns, to the use of the 
said Wm. and James Logan, John Smith, Israe} Pem- 
berton, junr. William Allen, Richard Peters, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, their heirs and assigns forever, in trust 
for the purposes therein mentioned, the House and Lot 
in Sixth street opposite the present State House Yard, 
with all the books deposited, according to the catalogue 
thereof, the uses and trusts of which settlement were in 
substance as follows: 

That is to say, “That there should be a perpetual suc- 
cession of trustees, part of whom should be of the de- 
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simple, and also a certain rent charge of ten poands 
sterling per annum, with the like clauses of increase, 
issuing out of a certain other tract of land in the same 
township and- county, containing two hundred aeres, 
which by deed, dated the twenty-sixth day of May, im 
the year 1750, was granted by the said James Logan, 
the elder, to Jacob Dean, in fee simple. 

The library was thereupon opened for public use, ac- 
cording to the provisions in the settlement. William 
Logan served as Librarian, without compensation, till 
his death. The avocations of the other members of 
the family—their residence out of town, and other 
causes, suspended the operations of the institution, 
although the books were found on examination, to 
be in good condition. Having received an addition of 
near 1000 volumes, by the will of the said William 
Logan, the whole amounted to near 3,500 volumes, 
principally books in the learned languages—and James 
Logan, (the son,) and only surviving trustee of the said 
institution, requested the Legislature, in pursuance of 
an agreement made between him and the directors of 
the library company of Philadelphia, that the house and 
lot of ground, two rents charge, books, &c. might be 
vested in the library company of Philadelphia, and that 
power might be given to make such provisions as may 
tend most effectually to render the institution beneficial 
to the public, consistently with the designs of the foun- 
der. The above described property was then vested in 
the library company of Philadelphia, in trust, for the 
support and increase of the Loganian Library, under the 
following restrictions and limitations: 

Section If. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the Directors of the said Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, for the time being, together with 
James Logan, and such two other trustees as he shall 
appoint, a majority of the whole of whom shall be a 
quorum, shall be trustees of the said Loganian Library, 
and may and shail, from time to time, make such by- 
laws, rules and regulations, for the preservation and 
management thereof, as consistently as may be with the 
meaning and instructions of the said donors, as occasion 
shall require. Provided always, That the said books 
and other property now in the said messuage, and such 
additions thereto as may be made, shall always be kept 
separate and apart from the books belonging to the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, and to be called by the 
name of the Loganian Library, agreeably to the intention. 
of the donor, and for continuing a succession of trustees 
composed of the descendants of the said James Logan, 
the elder, or of persons appointed by such descendants. 

The institution has continued to flourish under the 
management of the directors, assisted by the representa- 
tives of the Logan family, of whom Albanus Logan is 


scendants of the said James Logan, the elder, preferring | now the oldest male heir, and on whom, of course, the 
the male line to the female, as long as any of his descen- | appointment of the other two directors is vested. The 
dants remained; that one of his male descendants, taken | property has increased enormously in value, and will, in 
in priority of birth, and preferring the male line to the | 1861, produce a very large income. The farm, occupied 


female line, should be Librarian of the said public Li- 
brary, with a power of employing deputies; that the 
library should be opened for the public use of the citi- 
zefis, and that books might be borrowed thereout under 
certain restrictions;” and for supporting the expense of 
the institution, and enlarging the collection by the pur- 
chase of other books, from time to time, the said parties 
of the first part, by the same deed conveyed to the said 
parties of the second part, to the use aforesaid, on the 
trusts aforesaid, the said rents charge, devised in the 
said last will and testament of the said James Logan, the 
elder, to wit, a certain rent charge of twenty one pounds 
sterling per annum, with clauses of increase, at stated 
eriods, according to the valuation of disinterested men, 
issuing out of a certain tract of land, situate in Solebury 
township, Bucks county, containing three hundred and 
ninety-six acres and three quarters of an acre, which by 
deed, dated the first day of 
and seven hundred and fifty, was granted by the said 
James Logan, the elder, to Jonathan Ingham, in fee 





May, in the year one thous- | sal 


by the Ingham family, is very productive and valuable. 
When the period of 128 years shall have expired, the 
company will derive a large income from it. 

Of the value of the books in this library, it would per- 
haps, be unnecessary to say much in this place. I cannot 
however, omit an anecdote, related to me by a medical 
gentleman of Philadelphia, which places their value in 
a strong light. He had occasion to consult three old 
medical writers, whose works, although known to be 
scarce, he felt little doubt, would be found in most 
medical libraries—he was unsuccessful in all, including 
that attached to the Pennsylvania Hospital; when, on 
repairing to the Loganian Library, they were all disco- 
vered on one shelf. 1 was informed by a London book 
dealer, to whom I exhibited the catalogue, that two- 
thirds of the volumes would be eagerly ordered from 
Europe, at almost any price, if they were offered for 
e. 

James Logan remarks in one of his letters to a friend, 
that he had expended large sums of money, beyond 
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what his means would fairly afford, to enrich this col- 
lection, and that there was one book in it which he re- 
ceived a present from a celebrated scholar in Holland, 
with the statement that no money could have purchased 
it, being the only duplicate then known. The citizens 
of Pennsylvania should duly appreciate this library, and 
the intentions of the donors. 

By the foregoing statements it appears, that although 
James Logan is entitled to the gratitude of posterity for 
his excellent intentions, there are others who deserve 
also a share; his children, who so generously carried 
those intentions into effect when the property, a very 
valuable one, had fallen to them as residuary legatees, 
should not be forgotten. By the present law, they have 
almost no controul over the funds, &c. of the institution 
because the directors of the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany being more numerous, can always out-vote them. 

The collection at this time, 1828, amounts to near 
5000 volumes, and is daily increasing by donations, &c. 

The following bill is now before the legislature, and 
as it tends to throw light on some of the concerns of this 
valuable institution, I transcribe it for publication: 


To the hon. the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 
Assembly met, the Memorial of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, respectfully showeth: 

That by an act of Assembly of this Commonwealth 
passed the Slst of March 1792, and recited therein to 
be made at the request of James Logan, the only sur- 
viving trustee of the Institution, called the Loganian Li- 
brary, the legal property therein, and in a certain mes- 
suage and lot, and ground rents described in the act, 
were vested in your memorialists upon the trusts therein 
mentioned. 

That the use of the books in the said Library now 
amounting to about five thousand volumes, and forming 
a collection which would be deemed valuable in any 
country, isin every sense publie, all persons in this com- 
munity having a right to read them within the building 
which contains them, without fee or reward, and having 
also a right to take them from the building to their own 
houses, for a limited time, upon making a deposit to se- 
cure their return. In fixing the period during which 
books may be detained from the Library, reference is 
particularly made by the by-laws, to the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of the country, who, if they reside 
more than seven miles from the city of Philadelphia, 
may detain them double the period that is allowed to a 
resident of the city. In no instance, nor under any cir- 
cumstances, is any thing paid by the reader for the use 
of these books. / 

The founder of the Library having thus destined it, 
provided funds for its support, and he and his family, 
upon whom, in consequence of an arrangement incom- 
plete in his life time, it fell to carry the design into ef- 
fect, appropriated a messuage and lot in Philadelphia, 
and two rents-charge in the county of Bucks, for the li- 
beral object of providing a librarian, and of preserving, 
repairing and increasing the stock of books. It is in re- 
lation to the rent-charges before mentioned, that your 
memorialists ask leave to petition the legislature. 

The said rent-charges amount at present to twenty- 
five pounds sterling, and to ten pounds sterling, toge- 
ther equal to about one hundred and fifty dollars, money 
of the United States—but they are of a peculiar descrip- 
tion. They were respectively reserved upon grants or 
leases, of two tracts of land in Solesbury township, 
Bucks county, one of the said grants or leases having 
been made on the first of May 1747, by James Logan, 
the elder, to Jonathan Ingham and his heirs, for 396} 
acres, and the other on the 26th of May 1747, to Jacob 
Dean and his heirs, for 200 acres, adjoining the above; 
and the provision which distinguishes them from other 
rents, is one that calls for a valuation on the first March 

1861, and at the expiration of every term of 128 years 
thereafter, of the respective tracts out of which they are 
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payable, with all the improvements, by four judicious 
persons, to be indifferently chosen by the parties, and by 

how much the true value of the land and improvements, 

shall in their judgment exceed the rents reserved in the 

deeds, one full half of such excess is to be added to the 

rents, and to become new rents to be paid by the re- 

spective grantees, their heirs or assigns. 

The true character of these rents, as your memorialists 
conceive, is that they are permanent, and indefeasible 
rents to the extent of twenty-five pounds and ten pounds 
sterling, and no.more; the result of a valuation in the 
year 1861 being entirely contingent, depending upon 
the then state of the land and improvements, and upon 
the judgment of the appraisers, and consequently being 
of so uncertain a nature that no man can undertake up- 
on his oath to estimate them before hand. Yet it is by 
reason of this clause. for periodical valuation, that a 
course has been taken by the assessors of Solesbury 
township under the county rates and levies law, which 
has greatly impaired the product of the rents, and threat- 
ens to absorb them altogether. 

The principle of valuation by the assessors extends 
beyond doubt to the complete absorption of the actual 
or present rents by the taxes. 

Your memorialists beg leave, on this head, to submit 
that the rents are more in the nature of annual rents 
payable by tenants to their landlord, with clauses of re- 
newal from period to period, than to what in the county 
rates and levies law are termed ground rents. The 
grants or leases contain conditions or stipulations in re- 
gard to the quantity of ground to be cleared, of the 
lumber to be cut and of the mode of cropping the ground, 
and the rights of the landlord are thus retained to the 
full extent of requiring all that is necessary for the 
maintenance of the estates in the stipulated condition to 
be done by the grantees and their heirs and assigné, and 
it is supposed that in this view they were regarded in the 
township up to the year 1803—prior to which time they 
were never taxed or assessed for any purpose; or if they 
were, the proprietors of the land paid all the taxes. Rents 
reserved upon leases with clauses of renewal, are not 
subject, itis believed, to the payment of taxes under 
that act, and your memorialists hope that the legislature 
will p>otect this public benefaction, by declaring, or by 
giving to your memorialists the means of asserting in 
court of justice, that these peculiar rents come within 
the reason and spirit of ordinary rents, and therefore are 
not to be valued by the assessors. But on no principle 
can the valuation now for some years made by the asses- 
sors of Solesbury township be justified. The act re- 
quires the assessors to value ground rents, as well as the 
other enumerated estates, at what they will bona fide 
sell for in ready money; and as the character of these 
rents has led perhaps to a speculation of what will be 
their amount after the valuation of 1861, and every 128 
years thereafter, the plain practical rule has been reject- 
ed, and they have been estimated at a value that nothing 
but vague speculation could have induced any one to 
suggest. 

In the year 1817, the first year of which your memo- 
rialists have obtained an authentic certificate of ass€ss- 
ment, the £25 rent was valued at $4,635, and the £10 
rent at $3,225. In 1820, the former was assessed at 
8,343, and the latter at 6,948 dollars; and in the year 
1823 the assessment was raised to 10,593 dollars for the 
larger, and the smaller one reduced to 6,558 dollars. In 
1826, the time of the last triennial assessment, the for- 
mer was placed at 9,048 dollars, and the latter at 5,247 
dollars, the two making an agregate valuation, in the 
year 1823, of 17,151 dollars, and at present of 14,295 
dollars, the former being a price which at simple intercst 
would produce $1,029 06 per annum, and the latter 
$857 70 per annum, the whole rent being as before 
stated, but 155 dollars, or thereabouts, and to suppose, 
under any view of the future valuation not entirely ex- 
travagant, that a purchaser can be found to give a price 
equal to 800 or 1000 dollars per annum, for the now un- 
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expired term of 34 years before the valuation, during all 
which time he will receive back but 155 dollars per an- 
num, is to suppose a man bereft of his reason. Yet your 
memorialists have heretofore urged this to the commis- 
sioners of the county without the least effect, and the va- 
luation is persisted in notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the effect, of making the two ground rents toge- 
ther pay a tax of $27 15 upon $155, or nearly twenty 
per cent. of the whole amount of the income; while the 
entire estates, or farms, with their valuable improve- 
ments, pay but $45 70. Your memorialists beg leave to 
repeat, that this is the property of a liberal public chari- 
ty, intended for the gratuitous dissemination of instruc- 
tion to all classes, and they humbly pray that the legis- 
lature will extend a hand to it, and not’ leave it under 
the decision of the commissioners of the county, from 
whom there is no appeal by law, and by whose judg- 
ment its value is so materially impaired, and might, if 
carried further, be entirely destroyed. They respect- 
fully, therefore, request that the legislature will exempt 
these rents from taxes, or that they will give them an 
appeal from the assessment to the court of common pleas 
of the county of Bucks. 
And asin duty, &c. 
CANAL DOCUMENTS. 
SERIES It. 
No. 1. 
To the Board of Canal Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,—The acting commissioner on the western 
division of the Pennsylvania canal, communicated to the 
board, at their session in June last, the propriety and 
expediency of attempting the completion on the first of 
March 1828, of so much of the canal on the western divi- 
sion as lies between Pittsburg and the salt works, on the 
Kiskeminetas, a distance of fifty miles, and he stated that 
with a favourable season and great exertions this impor- 
tant object might be accomplished, and the board by a 
resolution at a subsequent session, enjoined it as a duty 
upon him to have the navigation opened at the time pro- 
posed, if in his power; how far he has respected this 
injunction, and endeavoured to comply with the wishes 
of the board in common with his own, will appear from 
the following facts: 

The Kiskeminetas and Pine creeek lines of twenty-five 
and a half miles, was put under contract in the first part 
of July, and about the first of August, active operations 
were commenced by the contractors. The weather 
continued favourable until about the middle of October, 
when, what may emphatically be called ‘‘the rainy sea- 
son” commenced, nor has there been five fair days in 
succession, from that time to the present 15th day of 
December, and it is now raining copiously. Within this 
time we have had several moderate freshets in our 
streams, and two floods resembling those at the break- 
ing up of winter. When the first of these freshets came 
the feeder dams on the Kiskeminetas was in an unfinish- 
ed state, and aconsiderable portion of it was swept 
away. By this disaster the contractors, Messrs. Leech 
and Trucks, two enterprising and industrious men, have 
sustained, it is belicved, damage to the amount of 3,000 
dollars. They, however, as soon as they were directed 
resumed their labours, increased their hands to about 200 
and were soon ready with materials, on the ground, to 
repair the breach, but had made but little progress, 
when a second flood greater than the first, disappointed 
the hopes of all concerned and stopt the progress of the 
work: 

The season was then far advanced, and the weatiaer 
continued stormy and tempestuous, and the prospect of 
completing of the feeder dam, upon which the naviga- 
tion of the whole line depended, was hopeless, until the 
return of spring. Orders were-accordingly given to se- 
cure, in the best possible manner, what had been done 
and suspend the work on the dams for the winter. 

The acting commissioner having recommended this 
undertaking, owes it to himself and the board, to state 
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expressly, that had not the present season been mucit 
more unfavourable, than any season for the last fifteen 
years, the navigation would have been opened, at the 
time proposed. And whatever the board may think 
upon the subject, he is consoled by the reflection, that 
if the public expectations should not be realised, the 
fault will not be his, nor the agent upon the line employ- 
ed by the government, but owing, exclusively, to cir- 
cumstances and difficulties, that no human foresight 
could have discovered, nor human exertions overcome. 

The contracts entered into for the construction of an 
aqueduct across the Allegheny river, near Pittsburg, 
the tunnell through Grant’s hill and the other work con- 
nected with them have already been reported to the 
board. The contractors of this work have nearly com- 
pleted the excavation of earth from the Allegheny river, 
the north end of the tunnel, and a like progress has 
been made upon the Monongahela river to the south 
end, two of the lock’s pits are excavated on this section, 
much stone provided for constructing the locks. From 
the appearance and nature of the rock, at the ends of 
the tunnell, it is believed it will be found sufficiently 
solid, and an arch of brick to sustain the line of the tun- 
nell, may be dispensed with. This will release the con- 
tractors from a heavy expense, and tend very much to 
facilitate their operations. 

The progress made for constructing the aqueduct 
across the Allegheny river at Pittsburg, has not been 
equal to what was anticipated. The ground has been 
excavaied and materials furnished for founding the abut- 
ments; these with some of the piers were to have been 
founded, and the buildings raised above the ordinary 
floods, so that the work might have been prosecuted 
early in the spring, but this has been prevented by high 
water. But the contractors have given assurances, and 
from the preparatory steps taken, little doubt can be 
entertained but they will fulfil their engagements at the 
stipulated time. 

The connection directed by a resolution of the board, 
between the canal on the west side and the Allegheny 
river, ‘*by locks and other necessary works,” was put 
under contract on the 21st day of June last. This line 
of canal is about 60 chains in length. The excavation 
is completed. The fall of 45 feet has been overcome 
by five lift locks, two of these locks are completed and 
one other nearly done. ‘To protect the river lock and 
form a safe and convenient harbor, it was found neces- 
sary to extend into the river on the upper side and in 
advance of the wings of the lock, a heavy stone wall, 
supported by a pier head where it was most exposed. 
This building together with the foundation of the lock, 
had to be founded near six feet below the surface of the 
water, at its lowest stage this season. At this depth the 
bottom was found, composed of loose materials, freely 
admitting the passage of water, that flowed in copious- 
ly, and it was kept down with great labour and difficul- 
ty. This, however, was so far effected as to enable the 
workmen to lay the foundation and raise the pier head 
and protection wall with the wings of the lock, a consi- 
derable height, and here their progress was arrested by 
a sudden rise in the river, and a continuation of high 
water has suspended the work ever since. But all the 
materials for this lock are on the ground, and when the 
waters abate and the weather becomes favourable, this 
with every other lock on the line, 15 in number, will be 
completed in a few wecks. 

The two abutments and three piers of the upper aque- 
duct, on the Allegheny have been completed. The 
remaining two piers are yct unfinished, and the continu- 
ed high water in the river has stopt the progress of the 
workmen. The arches and other wood work from the 
east abutment to the third pier, have been raised, roofed 
and secured, and the whole work done on this impor- 
tant building, has been admired by all who have ex- 
amined it, not only for its elegance and beauty, but for 
its complete adaptation to the purpose for which it was 
designed, and its promise of permanent usefulness 
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By the voluminous reports of the engineers, the board | bining it with a road across the mountain, these two im- 


will learn what has been accomplished and what remains 
to be done on this division of the Pennsylvania canal, of 
which the following is a brief extract. 

There has been of excavation ofearth 1,522,436 y. 


do. of rock 350,837 
Embankment made 692,718 
Stone wall for protection _ 22,398 p. 
Mason work in locks, aqueducts 
culverts and bridges, § 32,307 


It must be evident that the principal expense of a lock 
and canal navigation will arise from, and be applicable 
to, the work comprehended under the foregoing head, 
taken conjointly, and to settle a question that has been 
made a subject of dispute, an exact average has been 
made of the actual cost, on each branch of the work 
upon this line, and the following result has been obtain- 


ed. cts. m. 
Average price of earth per cub yd 07 1 
Rock do. 39 7 

Embankment 10 2 

Wall per perch 52 5 

Road and farm bridges 145 00 0 

Fencing canal by the perch 75 0 

with posts and boards, 


Average price of locks per ft. lift complete, 578 50 
The gross amount of money received 
by the acting comm’r from the trea-> 510,500 00 0 
surer of the board up to this date, f 
And his disbursement in the public work 


amount to 535,816 42 0 
Leaving the balance due him from the 
commonwealth 25,316 42 0 


And it is but an act of common justice to state that 
the duties performed by the gentlemen composing the 
engineér department, were not only arduous but severe, 
and it is to their industry and perseverance that the pub- 
lic are indebted for the rapid progress made in the work 
this season, and when the amount of labour done, and 
the style in which it has been executed, is taken into 
the account, there can be no hazard in saying that it has 
cost less than any public work of the kind in the United 
States. ; 

By a report made in the fall of 1825, the board well 
recollect that the danger to be. apprehended from hill 
slips upon the Allegheny river, was strongly represented, 
and the acting commissioner is now free to declare that 
all his former apprehensions have been realised. Near 
thirty sections on the line, between Pittsburg and the 
Kiskeminetas, have been subject, less or more, to this 
inconvenience; and it will be seen by the report of Mr. 
Harris, that this and afew items of expense omitted, 
will increase the expense of constructing this line of 
canal, and raise it upon these sections, above the esti- 
mate of N. S. Roberts, Esq. the former engineer. But 
on the residue of the work upon the line, it has been 
found, when completed, to cost less than the estimate 
of that gentleman. But this formidable obstacle has 
been in a great measure overcome, for notwithstanding 
the excessive rains that have for two months past satu- 
rated the earth with water, there is no part of the line, 
were the canal suppiied at this time with water, in which 
the navigation would be obstructed, and it is proper here 
to observe, that no hill slips of any consequence have 
taken place upon the Kiskeminetas line, and it is con- 
fidently believed, from the nature of the ground, that 
none will occur. 

Mr. Livermore, in his report, states that the naviga- 
tion can be opened agreeably to the contracts entered 
into at the last sales, from the salt works to Blairsville, 
on the first day of November next; and in this opinion 
the acting commissioner concurs; nor does he see any 


reason why, if the legislature should so direct, the line 
might not be extended 30 miles further to Johnstown, 
and completed at the same time. This last mentioned 
section, however, would be of little use, without com- 


provements should go hand in hand. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. LACOCK, J. C. 
Canal Office, Dec. 15, 1827. 


No. 2. 


Statement showing the amount of work remaining to 
be done on the Western Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, from section No. 92, to the Monongahela, with an 
estimate of the cost of the same. 




















Sections. 
Yards. 
Amounl of excavation of earth 128,086 
Do. do. rock 12,184$$35,753 61 
Do. embankment 199,613 
Do. protection wall, 1,000 perches, 1,000 00 
36,753 61 
Aqueduets. 
Aqueduct over Pine creek 6,768 72 
Do, at Pittsburg 100,000 00 
106,768 72 
Locks. 
Lock No. 6, 231 25 
No. 9, 470 00 
No. 10, 5,267 52 
5,968 77 
Pier-head at outlet lock No. 10, (Allegheny) 862 50 
Culverts. 
Culvert on section 102 867 50 
Do. on section 104 606 60 
1,474 10 
Waste Wiers. 
4 waste wiers at 230 each 920 00 
Bridges. 
7 wooden bridges 1,050 00 
2 of stone and wood 2,746 80 
3,796 80 
Bridge Embankments. 
9 bridge embankments 1,937 00 
Fence. 
1000 perches fence at 75 cents 750 00 
Tunnel Contract, (Pitisburg.) 
Amount remaining to be done 54,000 00 


Abstract. 


Amount required to complete the excavation 
of earth and rock, and embankment and 


protection wall 36,753 61 
~ Aqueducts 106,768 72 
Locks 5,968 77 
Pier heads 862 50 
Culverts 1,474 10 
Waste wiers 920 00 
Bridges 3,796 80 
Bridge embankments 1,937 00 
Fence 750 00 
Tunnel contract 54,000 00 





213,231 50 








The foregoing is a statement of work remaining to be 


done from section No.92, to Pittsburg, with an estimate 
of the cost of the same amounting to $213,231 50. 
Very respectfully, your’s 
JAS. D. HARRIS, Engineer. 
Abner Lacock, Esq. Acting Commissioncr. 
2oth Nov. 1827. 


Statement showing the amount of work remaining to 
be done upon the western division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, from the mouth of the Kiskiminetas to section No. 
92, with an estimate of the cost of the same. 














Sections. 
Yards. 

Amount of excavation of earth 90,487 
Do. do. rock 29,556 $ $33,147 07 
Do. embankment 91,972 

Protection wall 885 perches 513 75 

33,660 82 
Aqueducts. 

Aqueduct at the mouth of Kiskeminctas 19,500 00 
Do. over Butfaloe creek 2,187 28 
Do. over Bull creek 1,074 68 
Do. over Deer creek 3,625 00 

26,386 96 
Locks. 
Lock No. 1 301 20 
No. 2 38 75 
No. 3 and 4 109 50 
449 45 
Culverts. 
Culvert near Allegheny aqueduct 700 00 


Do. on section 37 125 00 


_— 





825 00 


Bridges. 
bridge on section 5, 137 00 
do on section 21, 137 00 


do on section 23, 137 00 
do on section 27, 137 00 
do on section 32, 137 00 

150 00 


do on section 75, 135 
do on section 78, 
do onsection 80, 
do on section 83, (1 across a ravine 
$150, ) 
1 do onsection 86, (across ravine, ) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 do _ onsection 74, 
1 

1 

1 135 00 
9 


285 90 
250 00 





1,790 00 
Bridge Embankments. 


A bridge on sec. 2, 900 yds at 124cts 112 50 
on sec. 4, 1,200 yds at 11 cts 132 00 
on sec. 5, 2,500 yds at 21 cts 525 00 
on sec. 17, 1,455 yds at 14 cts 203 70 
on sec. 21, 800 yds at 11 cts 88 00 
on sec. 27, 100 yds at 10 cts 10 00 
on sec. 29, 400 yds at 12 cts 48 00 
on sec. 32, 730 yds at 12 cts 87 60 
on sec. 52, 1,200 yds at 12 cts 144 00 
on sec. 52, 260 yds at 124cts 32 50 
on sec. 57, 32 yds at 124cts 4 00 
on sec. 64, 242 yds at 124cts 30 25 
on sec. 65, 580 yds at 12 cts 69 60 
on sec. 73, 530 ydsat 9 cts 47 70 
on sec. 74, 1,000 yds at 124cts 125 00 
on sec. 75, 690 yds at 11 cts 75 90 
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A bridge on sec. 77, 860 yds at 10 cts 





86 00 
on sec. 80, 530 yds at 11 cts 58 30 
13,109 1,880 05 

Fence. 


Length of fence required 5124 perches at 75, 3,843 00 


Wasteweirs. 
9 wastewcirs to be constructed at $230 each, 2,070 00 





Safety gates at large embankments. 
16 safety gates at $30 each, 480 00 


ABSTRACT. 


Amount required to complete the excavation of earth 
and rock, and the embankment and protec- 
tion wall, 


33,660 82 

Aqueducts 26,386 96 
Locks 449 45 
Culverts 825 00 
Bridges 1,790 00 
Bridge embankments 1,880 05 
Fences 3,843 00 
Wastewiers 2,070 00 
Safety gates 480 00 

Amount required to complete the canal, from 

the mouth of Kiskeminetas to section 92, 71,385 28 


The foregoing is a statement showing the amount of 
work remaining to be done, from Kiskeminetas to section 
92, with an estimate of the cost of the same, amounting 
to 71,385 28. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JAS. D. HARRIS, Engineer. 
10th Nov. 1827. 


A. Lacock, Esq. Acting Commissioner. 


From the foregoing statements and estimates, it will 
be seen that the cost of this portion of the canal will 
considerably exceed the estimates of 30th November, 
1826. This is owing principally to the hill slips, which 
have caused difficulties and expense beyond any thing 
that could have been reasonably anticipated. Had no 
greater difficulties presented themselves than those 
which common experience would point out in making a 
canal through a steep side hill country, by the margin of 
a river rising from 25 to 30 feet, the cost would not have 
exceeded the estimate. But here, no sooner was the 

| face of the bank fairly opened, than the whole mass, as 
| far as the solid front of rock, began to move in, and in 


150 00 | Some cases added double the amount of excavation to 


the first staking out, and this composed, in a great mea- 
sure, of loose rock. In other instances, when we had the 
advantage of solid rock on one side, the tow path bank 
has moved off and left the rock bare qn the river side. 

This has made it necessary to move the line entirely 
clear of this treacherous foundation, and cut the canal 
out of the rock. 

There are other items which have contributed to the 
cost of the work, which had not been estimated in Mr. 
Roberts’ report of 30th Nov. last. The protection wall, 
amounting to 19,000 perches, the fencing, waste wiers, 
safety gates, bridges, embankments, water lime, and 
that part of the canal between the aqueduct at the 
mouth of Kiskeminetas, and section No. 1, nine chains 
nearly as expensive work as any we have. The addi- 
tional work, also, in the aqueduct over the river, to in- 
sure the security and permanency of the superstructure, 
for which it was agreed to give the sum of 9,500. These 
are the causes to which must be attributable the increas- 
ed cost. The expense of the aqueducts, locks and cul- 
verts, and of that part of the line where no extraordinary 
difficulty has oceurred, will not exceed the estimate, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JAS. D. HARRIS. 
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LIST or CONTRACTS entered from Ist Nov. 1826 to 1st Nov. 1827, western division P. Canal, from sec.1 to 92. 


CO LL A 


BRIDGE’ 
Names of Contractors. 












Date of Contracts. 














STIMATES AND EXCAVATION OF FOUNDATION OF BRIDGES. 


Price of |Price of Embank- 








Excavation. | ment per yard. 
Robert Dunseath 12th June, 1827. 10 cents. 
David Boyd 14th August, do. 10 
John Shields 12th June do. 9 
ohn Shields 10th October do. 124 
John Pillows 16th August do. 12 
James Thomson 18th August do. 124 
John Keen 12th June do. 12} 
George Tweeks Do. May do. 10 and 124 
67 {Lemuel Castle Do. do. 10 
} George W. Martin Do. do. 124 
Michael M‘Dermott 14th August do. 12 
Aaron Fitzgerald ‘{24th September do. 11 
Joseph Morrison 10th October do. 8 cents 12 
David Boyd Do. do. 10 
David Boyd Do. do. 11 
B. Curry 12th May do. 10 
John Miller 10th October do. 8 cents 
4 |M‘Farland and Laffert 24th October do. 11 
77 |Michael M‘Dermott 5th September do. 10 
21 |Michael M‘Dermott Do. do. 11 
86 |John Miller 12th August do. 11 
89 |John Miller Do. do. 11 
David Leech, excavation of foun- 
dation in four bridges. $65 
Rock. Per Yard. 
17 Francis Kearns 12th September do. 40 cents 
19 |M‘Farlin and Vanslyke 8th December do. 50 
76 jRiley and Cassady 12th September do. 52 
Price of Price of excavat-\Price of exca-\Priceof Embank- 
Grubbing. ing earth. vating rock. ment. 
1 {John Shields $10 fer séction} 8 cents 35 cents. 124 cents. 
20 |John B. Cohoon cae 29 9 
24 |James Gallagher 3 perchain | 8 40 11 
43 {Daly and Barrett 74 35 
46 |M‘Farland and Lafferty 7 40 10 
47 |John Keen 8 40 9 
73 |Bull, Sackett and Everitt 6 45 9 
90 j|Chipman and Case $5 for section!124 40 10 
CULVERTS. Price per perch of Stone Work. 
12 {Barclay and Chamberlain 14th August, 1827. $2 00 
23 |Robert Braden 28th May do. 2 00 
37 {Philo Ingerson 13th November do. 2 75 
38 |Bull and Everitt 11th December do. 2 00 
48 \John Keen 10th October do. | 2 50 
49 jJohn Keen 18th August do. 1 25 
57 |Barclay and Kennedy 1st September do. 1 75 
69 (Lemuel Castle 18th August do. 1 70 
73 |Bull, Sacket and Everitt 12th November do. 1 49 
75 |Bull and Everitt Ist April do. 1 75 
91 |Wilson’and Taylor lst November do. 1 75 
BRIDGES. Price for Bridge. 
David Leech 12th April do. $135 00 
Robert Beatty 20th April do. | 137 00 
George W. Martin 10th October do. 40 00 
oon and M‘Farlin 15th November do. 137 00 
David Leech Do. do. | 136 00 
FENCE. Oak post fence|Locust post fence 
Henry Kellett 3d March do. 75 cents. 
oseph Crawford 2d March do. 74 
David Leech Ist March do. 75 
ohn Speer 8th March do. | 75 
Robert Beatty 7th March do. 75 
ohn Keen 2d March do. 75 
ohn C. Parry 5th March do. 70 75 cents. 
Kearns and Dickson 1st March do. 74 75 
EXTRA EMBANKMENT. Price per Yard. 
5 {William Bradley 1st November do. 14 cents. 
6 {Richardson and Thayer Ist November do. | 13 
16 {Samuel R. Richards 10th May = do. 3 
37 |David Boyd 12th October do. | 10 
46 |M‘Farlan and Lafferty 12th June —_ do. 3 
81 |J. B. Cahoon 12th May _— do. | 24 
queduct over 
Deer creek. |John Thayer 9th September do. | 14 
, faqueduct over 
Squaw run. 'Daniel Washburn 9th do. 14 
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LAW CASE. 
Walter Conyers, to the use’) 
of P 2g Berry, Common Pleas. 
William Ruff. 

‘This was an interesting question, founded on circum- 
stances, alledged to be proof of payment of a judgment. 
It appeared, that in December, 1819, a judgment was 
obtained by Walter Conyers against the defendant, for 
85 dollars'92 cents, the amount of a certain promisory 
note, indorsed by him. In January, 1820, a certiorari 
was issued, at the instance of the defendant.—Sometime 
about September in the same year, Berry paid to Con- 
yers the whole amount of debt, interest and costs, and 
took an assignment of the Judgment. In June, 1824, 
the judgment of the magistrate was confirmed; and in 
Sept. 1826, a writ of scire facias was issued to revive the 
judgment. Under this scire facias, an issue was ordered 

y the court, to try what amount was owing to Berry in 
June, 1824, under the judgment; and this issue came on 
for trial on Tuesday morning. 

To prove payment, a circumstantial chain of testimony 
was exhibited. An order drawn by Berry on the con- 
stable, in favour of the late Wm. Delany, Esq.; the note 
and protest on which the action was brought, a general 
release between Delany and the defendant, were in the 
hands of the defendant. Several checks drawn by the 
plaintiff in favour of Berry, were produced. Also the 
petition of Berry, lately filed, in which the present claim 
was not returned among his property. 

Upon these circumstances, the defendant rested his 
case of payment. Verdict for plaintiff, on Wednesday 
morning, for 128 dollars—the whole amount of the claim, 
with interest. For plaintiff, W. L. Hirst and J. M. 
Broom, Esq.; for defendant, Archibald Randall, Esq. 


The case is one of general importance, as going to 


show how far presumptive testimony is evidence of pay- 
ment of a judgment, and as containing a caution to men 
of business in the payment of debts, to take adequate 
vouchers.—U. 8. Gaz. 
LAW CASE. 
District Court, 
vs. Feb’y. 15, 1828. 

Stephen Girard, Before Coxe, Judge. 

‘This was a highly interesting action, brought by the 
plaintiff, a lottery broker, to recover of the defendant, a 
celebrated banker, one thousand dollars, the value of a 
bank note, issued by defendant, out of his bank, pay- 
able in the usual way, to bearer. The circumstances as 
detailed in evidence, were substantially as follows.—On 
the close of the 10th day of May, 1827, the exchanges 
at the bank of the United States, were made ready for 
settlement; the notes, as they were to go to cach bank 
in the morning, were placed in the respective books, 
and the amounts labelled; and the accounts were added 
up, and found to correspond, as usual, within a few cts. 
to the money on hand. Among the books, was that be- 
longing to Stephen Girard. It appeared, in evidence, 
that every bank in the city was in the habit of sending 
around, every. morning, to each other, all the notes re- 
ceived of theirs the day before, and that these formed 
an account between each. Stephen Girard’s book was 
settled that day, as usual, and the amount of notes inside 
stated at 29,000 dollars. The next morning, the 11th 
May, early, Mr. Clew, a porter in the bank of the United 
States, had possession of the book, as usual, and laid it 
on the desk of the first teller. Mr. Girard’s teller came 
to settle the book, and took it up from the teller’s desk, 
according tocustom. On counting the notes, they were 
found to be two thousand dollars short. The label was 
altered to 27,000 dollars; the alarm was then given, and 
measures were taken to detect the theft. 


N. Sylvester, t 











were going on, the circumstance upon which the present 

action was brought, took place. It seemed that the 

runner, Clew, had speculated largely in lottery tickets, 

and had drawn some few capital prizes, but not cnough 

to remunerate him for the multitude of blanks with 

which his ill fortune had cursed him. Amidst these lot- 
tery dealings, he had become indebted to the plaintiff, 

N. Sylvester, and had given his note for 924 dollars, 
payable on demand.—Shortly after the theft of the notes, 
on the same morning, Clew went to Sylvester, and ten- 
dered him one of the notes, to take five hundred dol- 
lars out of, on account of the debt. Sylvester took the 
note over to the Mechanics’ bank, and asked the teller 
to change it. The teller asked how it had come into 
Mr. Sylvester’s possession, and informed Mr. S. of the 
circumstance that had taken place at the United States’ 
bank. Sylvester answered, that he had réceived it from 
a person who had come to pay him some money. The tel- 
ler requested Mr. S. to leave the note, in order to send it 
to the United States’ bank for information; this was de- 
clined by Mr. Sylvester, on the plea that the individual 
who had given it to him, wasa responsible man. Mr. S. 
then went over to his office opposite the bank, where 
the man was, and returned shortly, saying that the man 
had said he found it in the street. The teller asked who 
the man was, ‘‘asa matter of curiosity.” Mr. S. replied, 
“ifit were requested he would give the name; the man 
was a responsible man, & could be found.” Mr. Sylves- 
ter did not give the name. The teller told him, when 
he came back the second time, that ‘‘ there was no doubt 
the note was stolen.” A few minutes after this transac- 
tion took place, one of the United States’ bank tellers, 
went into the Commercial bank, and found Clew in cus- 
tody; he had been detected in the very act of passing 
one of the purloined notes. Mr. Sylvester presented 
his note at Mr. Girard’s bank; it was refused payment; 
he then procured a notary public to demand payment. 
After much conversation, the answer was, that “he (Gir- 
ard) refused to pay, and detained the note, at the re- 
quest of the bank of the United States.” Mr. Girard 
kept possession of the note when handed to him by the 
notary, and peremptorily refused to re-deliver it. 

Many minor facts were adduced in evidence. It was 
proved that Clew had real estate and bank stock; that 
he was a man of unquestioned respectability, and had 
the full confidence of the bank. 

A very interesting point of evidence, whether testi- 
mony going to show the larceny of the notes, could be 
gone into, to the prejudice of an innocent, bona-fide, 
third person, was elaborately argued, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

The arguments of counsel were deeply interesting and 
instructive. The main ground taken by the highly re- 
spectable counsel for the plaintiff, were, that an absolute 
interest in the bank note was passed and transferred to 
the plaintiff; that being in possession, he was entitled to 
reap the fruits; that to deprive him of possession, the 
onus |2id upon the defendant: that no participation in 
Clew’s guilt, was charged on the plaintiff; that the note 
was issued by S. Girard, contrary to the act of assembly ; 
that a bank note passes by mere delivery, and it must be 
shown that Sylvester was a particeps criminis; that Clew 
could not have stolen the note, but may have found it, 
as he said, &c. Upon the part of the defendant, it was 
replied, that possession is nothing without title; that a 
receiver from a thief, cannot keep a bank note without 
good consideration; that Clew never passed the sand 
if he did no title passed with it; that he did stealit, and 
attempted to pass it with condition and limitation; that 
Sylvester, being told the note was lost, he could derive 
no title; that he was told there was no doubt the note 
was stolen—that was notice; that the general rule is, 


Notices not | that the holder can pass no better title than he has, that 


to pay the notes, were given to the Mechanics’, Schuyl- | the note was taken to assist gambling; that Clew parted 


kill and Commercial, as well as other banks. At the! 


Mechanics’ bank one of the 1000 dollar notes had been 
deposited by Mm Ashurst., 


with no right, if he only took the note to change, &c. 
The addresses of Messrs. Binney and Randali, are 


While these transactions | stated to have been very lucid and cogent. Messrs. 
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Chauncey and Scott’s speeches, were pungent and in- 
teresting. 

Judge Coxe entered into a full examination of all the 
questions raised in the cause.—Verdict for defendant. 





TESTIMONY RESPECTING MANUFACTURES. 


Agreeably to the resolution of Congress authorizing 
the committee on manufactures* to send for persons and 
papers—subpeenas were issued, and numerous witnesses 
examined in relation to the following articles, viz: iron, 
wool, woolens, steel, paper, glass, hemp, flax, sail duck, 
spirits and cotton cloth. We are indebted, (as on seve- 
ral former occasions,) to our respected representative 
John Sergeant, Esq. for the whole evidence taken be- 
fore the committee, comprised in a pamphlet of 160 
pages. As these documents are too voluminous for in- 
sertion, at full length, in the Register, and as the infor- 
mation is too important to be entirely omitted, we have 
concluded to undertake the arduous task of making an 
abstract of the whole; believing that a condensed view 
would be more satisfactory to our readers than details 
of question and answer. Those who feel a desire to 
enter more minutely into the investigation, are referred 
to the documents themselves. We have endeavoured 
to give a fair and impartial result to the testimony, for 
general information. We commence with the subject of 
wool; and will afterwards take up the evidence on 
woolens, 

The following persons appeared, and were examined 
respecting it, before the committee: 

Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, of 

Simon N. Dexter of Del. manuf. 

Hon. Aaron Tufts of Mtts. wool grower and manuf. 
James Shepherd of Mtts. manuf. and wool gr. 
Wm. Philipps of N. Y. do. do. 
Abm. Marland of Mtts. manuf. 

Wm. W. Young, of Del. manuf. and wool gr. 
Wm. R. Dickinson of Ohio, do do. 
Abm. Schenck N.Y. do. 


James Wolcott, jr. Mtts. do. 
James B. Brown, Mtts. do. 








Joshua Clapp do do. and importer of 
wool. 
Benj. Poor do do. 


Eleuterre Irenee Dupont, Del. manufacturer and 
wool grower. 
John W. Pierce do. 


* Committee, Messrs. Mallery, Stevenson, Condict, 
Moore, Wright, Stanberry and Marlin. 


Quantity annually consumed at their manufactorics dur- 
ing the last three years. 
Mr. Dexter, about 60,000 Ibs. all American, excepting 
about 3 to 6000 Ibs Saxony. 

Taft’s, about 40,000 lbs from June 1826 to July 
1827, he purchased 45,632 Ibs viz: 34,938 lbs of 
domestic, and 10,594 lbs foreign. 

Shepherd, 102,159 Ibs. from Ist Jan. 1826 to 1827, 
American 70,419 Ibs. Saxony and Spanish 31,740 

ounds. 

Philips, 12,000 Ibs previously to 1827, present year 
will consume about 25,000, all domestic. 

Marland, 34,000 Ibs in 1825 and 26 each, in 1827 
52,000 lbs. the first year 4 imported, 2d year 4, 
and last year all domestic. 

Young, 13,000 lbs. 1 year previous to 1825 had used 
30,000 Ibs. 4imported, 4 domestic. 

Dickinson, 35,000 Ibs. washed on sheeps back, and 
all domestic. 


eee enn 


Schenck, 70,400 Ibs from June 3, 1826 to 3d June 
1827, merino ficece wool, (domestic,) 5,000 Ibs 
coarse Buenos Ayres, for headings and listings. 

Wolcott, 67,000 lbs in the 3 last years, 142,569 Ibs 
viz: 9,688 Saxony, 7,211 Spanish, 903 Italian and 
107,267 American. 

Brown, 95,000 lbs. about # American, } imported 
wool, 

Clapp, 43,000 lbs. in 2 years, 85,351 lbs. of which 
50,039 Ibs American, and 35,312 foreign. 

Dupont, 40,000 lbs chiefly domestic, some Smyrna 
and S: American. 

Peirce, 100,000 lbs. about 43 per ct foreign, 57 per 
cent American. 

Total 716,559 lbs. annually by these 13 manufactorics. 


Proportion of imported and domestic Wool. 


From the best estimate it appears, that about } of the 
wool manufactured was American, and } imported. 


Quality of Wool generally purchased. 
This varies according to the fabric to be manufactur- 
ed—but it appears, from most of the evidence, that the 
manufacturers prefer the best wool, say 4 to full blood 


merino. For negro cloths, the coarse Smyrna and South 
American wools are employed. 


Qualities of Wool generally imported, and from whence. 
The fine and coarse wools are usually imported; the 


former from Germany, Spain, Portugal and England; 
the latter from Smyrna, Adrianople, Buenos Ayres. 


Prices of Wool in the United States. 

These vary so much it is difficult to estimate them; 
Saxony 61 to 160, Spanish 35 to 85, Merino 30 to 125, 
Italian 324, German coarse wools 16 to 20, Russia 13, 
Smyrna 16 to 22, spinning wool 30 to 41, pulled wool 
30 to 35, common domestic (native) 20 to 25. 


Depreciation. 
The depreciation is admitted by all since 1825, owing 
to the depressed state of woolen manufactures, and Iar- 
ger importations of woolens and wool, say 25 to 33 1-3 


per cent. Wool, which sold in 1825 at 75 cents, was in 
1827 sold at 50 to 55. 


Compared with price in England. 

The price in America, is higher by 50 to 75 per cent. 
than in England. An instance is stated of 30 bales 
Spanish wool sold in New York, in October last, at 72 
cents, which cost in London, in the preceding August, 
2s. 1d. or 46 cents per Ib. making a difference of 26 cts 


do. | per lb in the very same wool, The difference in price 


between American and English, Mr. Tufts thinks, ap- 
plies only to wool costing over 10 cts per Ib. in Europe. 
A lot of wool, which sold in Boston at 50 cents, was sent 


to England to be manufactured, and was there valued at 
234 cents. 


Proportion that the price of Wool bears to the fabric. 
| _Itis generally considered, that the price of the wool is 
| about half the cost of the manufactured article. Mr. 
| Shepherd remarks that this is the case with wool costing 
| 20 to 75 cents; and that when it costs more than 75 cts. 
' the price of labour does not increase, and the value of 
the fabric is increased in proportion to the price of wool. 
| Mr. Young, observes, that blue cassimeres must bring 
5 to 35 cents (according to the price of indigo) the yard 


more than double the raw material, to secure against 
loss. 





Number of Sheép. 


Mr. Tufts owns 500; Shepherd 12 to 1400, (his crop 
in 1827 was 3,200 lbs.) Mr. Philips 6 to 700, his brother 
has 1000 to 1200; Mr. Young 150; Dickinson 3 to 4000; 
Mr. Dupont 100, formerly had 1200, a losing business to 
him. Mr. Schenck states, there are 300,000 in Orange 
county, N.Y. The number of sheep is believed to be 
decreasing. 
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Expense of maintaining eqns of Wool they 
yield. 

One dollar to one fifty for grown sheep, and 75 cents 
for lambs per head, Each sheep yields from 24 to 3 Ibs, 
of wool—domestic wool is generally purchased in the 
ficece—imported is partially assorted. 

Supply of Wool. 

In some districts there is a surplus, in others a defi- 
ciency. Massachusetts does not grow as much as she 
consumes by 2-3, according to Mr. Shepherd, is sup- 
ex from other parts of New England and New York; 
arge quantities have been sent to Boston from Ohio. 
The sections most favourable to growing wooi are West 
Virginia, and West Pennsylvania, part of New York and 
north part of Ohio. The quantity grown in the United 
States is not considered sufficient to supply the manu- 
facturers; Mr. Dickinson asserts, that ‘*we have in the 
west as fine as the best Saxony wool which I have ever 
seen;” Mr. Woods, his wool stapler, who served a re- 
gular apprenticeship, in England, of seven years, and 
who has continued in the wool stapling business, in 
England, for the last 20 years, where he handled the 
finest Saxony samples, confirms it; the quantity is, how- 
ever, smnali, say 3 or 4000 pounds in a parcel of 80 or 
100,000. 


Assortment of Wool at the factories. 


Mr. Dexter supposes, that in a lot of 100 pounds 
prime wool at 35 cents, (in 1827,) there are 5 pounds 
of the best quality called pick lock, worth 1,40; twelve 
pounds of 2d, or superfine, worth 65 cents; 40 pounds 
of 3d quality, fine wool, worth 40cts;40 lbs of 4th, or down- 
right, worth 20 cents; 3 pounds very inferior 6 to 8 cts. 

Mr. Tufts—some parcels make 9, others not more 
than 2. 

Mr. Shepherd divides the American into picklock, 
prime, and No’s. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; then livery listing, head- 
ing, neck, fribs and skirting. Saxony is divided into 1, 
2, 3, 4, qualities. Spanish wool into R, F, T and S. 
Since Ist July last, Mr. S. has been in the habit of buy- 
ing American wool, assorting, and selling it assorted; 
picklocks at $1 per !b. prime 90 cents, No. 1 at 80, No: 
2 at 70, No. 3 at 55, No. 4 at 40, Nu. 5 at 35, No. 6 at 
25 cents, and listing at 20 cents; and the profits on this 
business have netted him, for the last six months, five 
percent: The relative quantity of the several parcells, 
when assorted, depends on the quality of the wools. 


countries, nor are worsted stuff goods manufactured in 
this country, as far as he knows. 

Negro cloths are made of Smyrna and South Ameri- 
can wool, being of the coarsest kind; and of wool from 
the Netherlands. 


Waste of Wool in cleaning. 


Mr. Young states, that unwashed Merino wool, gene- 
rally wastes about one half in weight by cleaning. Saxo- 
ny will lose 25 per cent. Spanish R, 124. Merino 
wool, washed upon the sheep, will lose 33. Portugal 
R wool will lose 40 per cent. Mr. Tufts thinks the 
foreign wool, he purchased, not so fine as the domestic, 
but there is less waste in it. 

Do large importations of foreign Wool affect the price of 
domestic: 

It is generally believed that they do—some species of 
imported do come in competition with some kinds of 
American; it is, however, in the present situation of 
manufactures not important, as no higher price could 
be given; yet more of the American would be used if 
the foreign were out of the market, Mr. Marland ob- 
serves, that formerly he purchased some Jutland wool 
for the same purposes for which he now uses American, 
until the latter fell in price; there is still some of this 
Jutland wool in Boston, which does not sell readily, and 
which assisted to reduce the price of the American; and 
which would again be purchased, should the American 
rise in price. 

“ Where manufacturers of woolens are wool-growers 
but grow less than they manufacture,are they not interested 
in keeping down the price of wool, as they are buyers and 
not sellers.” , 

As there seems to be some difference of opinion, we 
quote the reply of those to whom the question was pro- 
posed: 

Mr. Tuffis.—“ Toasole proprietor it would be: but 
to a joint proprietor it would depend upon the prepon- 
derance of interest in the one branch of business or the 
other. 

Mr. Shepherd considers they are not, and so docs Mr. 
Philips, for the manufacturer is interested in keeping 
wool at a fair price, or he cannot procure it, 

Mr. Marland thinks they are. 

Mr. Young.—*“ It is advantageous to every manufac- 
turer to obtain his raw material as low, and to sell his 





, . . . fabric as high as he can—butI believe the growing of 
Kinds of Wool suitable for partienlar fabrics. | wool and the mannfacture of it are incompatible in the 


Mr. Marland states, that there is no wool more suitable | ¢. 16 person.” 
for making blankets, than the native wool of thiscoun- | 44, Dickinson.—* It certainly is not the interest of 
try, but it has always borne too high a price to warrant ‘any American manufacturer, to so dep 
the manufacture from it. During the late war he aa ‘domestic wool as to drive the farmer from due attention 
mares ae ie eee both nee the | to his sheep; his flocks should increase (to say the least) 
with coarse ’ : : snci : 

nate ’ | with the manufactories—the same principles of national 
= votes . — re apeeeneee Sn Sree. -— independence being involved in both cases. We ought 
woke ane ed eink E oy da atte sept /at all times to have a full supply of the — material at 

; carn : aot 

any extent, in this country, at present. The process of | ne —— ae detenk ian, ndeoriot to 
making: blankets is very simple, easy and cheap; the cost |; een down the price as those who grow no wool: and 
—- — ns eo « eek S | those who grow no wool think their interest lies in pro- 
sina sae The cell axttce blankets oh tin am, tection to the wool-growers as well as themselves. 
and compete with the foreign article at the present sel- 


ling prices, and make a fortune by it—but at prices of | discourage the importation of foreign wool? 
the native wool, say 25 to 28 cents, he cannot compete 


. . Messrs. Philips, Marland, Dickinson, Schenck, Wol- 
with foreign biankets. ean 3 ; 

lon : lan make | Cott, Brown, Clapp, all think it is. Messrs. Young and 

Mr. Marland ——e hen oon pee fps Shepherd do not think itis. Mr. Tuffts, that it is of lit- 


ag eine Weck some of it 14 inches long, and mostly | tle consequence, unless you enable the manufacturer to 


wn in Lincolnshire: the long part of this wool, is | find him a market. It is to be effected by a duty on 
saad exclusively used in the paindiachate of worsted | Woolens and wool; without . = - _ an increased 
stuff goods. The short part of it is combed out and | duty on wool would be of no benefit to the grower. 
called “ Niles,” and being mixed with other wool is used 
for blankets and other coarse goods. He has never 
heard of any of this breed of sheep being in this country, 
as the English are much averse to sending them to other 





Is it important to the farming interest of your state to 


Will foreign wool costing abroad 8 to 10 ets. and under, 
come in competition with domestic wool? 


The opinion generally is, that it will not. 


the price of - 
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Does the importation of foreign wool give an advantage to 

the manufacturer near seaports over those in the interior? 

It is belicved not, or if it does, it is counterbalanced 
by other advantages which they have in the interior. 


Is there any manufacturing establishment using exclu- 
sively of “the ~ loeun wool, and what kind o 
fabrics do they produce? 

There is one in Canton, Mtts. and there may be others, 
this makes negro cloth. 


Is importing wool a able business, and do importers 
ss ‘find a at sale for it? 

Mr. Poor.—‘It was for 1827, but it is uncertain; during 
the past year sales have been very ready—we have sold 
at auction about 360,000 lbs. of foreign wool and about 
108,000 Ibs. of domestic. 


If foreign wool should be excluded, would domestic wool 
ing a better price if foreign fabrics are admitted under 
the present duties? 
Mr. Clapp thinks not. 


Would laying a considerable duty on imported wool be in- 
jurious to the woolen manufacturer near the seaports? 


Mr. Clapp thinks not as to purchases, because at pre- 
sent prices of fabrics he would not buy at all. 


Would laying a considerable duty on foreign wool be inju- | 


rious to the manufacturers in your section of country— 
would it force them into those sections where wool can be 
grown to more advantage? 


Mr. Shepherd thinks it would be injurious to the ma- 
nufacturer of woolens in his section of country; but that 
it would not force the establishments to other sectiuns of 
the country. 

Mr. Marland thinks it would, unless there was a cor- 
responding increased duty on imported cloths, in which 
case it would not, at any rate, but for a short time, as 
there would soon be a domestic supply. Would not 
force them to other parts. 

Mr. Young.—It would be injurious unless they are 
protected so as to give them the whole market, then it 


would be of no consequence what duty was imposed on 
wool, 


Effect of repeal of duty in England on imported wool, and 
exportation of wool. 

Question. “Have you not understood that, at the time 
Great Britain repealed her duty on imported wool, she 
also repealed her duty on the exportation of wool; and 
are not our manufacturers now able to obtain wool from 
Great Britain cheaper than they could whilst her import 
and export duties stood as they did prior to the repeal 
in 1824, independent of the change in our duty? 

Mr. Tuffts.—Answer, I am aware that England, when 
she repealed her a on imported wool, also repealed, 
in whole or in part, the duty on wool exported. I think 
the repeal of the British duty on exported wool, cannot 
affect the price of wool imported here, because we can 
obtain it from other European countries, and because the 
United States have increased their duties on imported 
wool. Other things being equal, we could have im- 
ported wool cheaper from England, after the export-du- 
ty was repealed. 
British growth, is ever brought into the United States. 
I never saw any. Grcat Britain sends here wool of Sax- 
ony, Spain, and other countries. 


Why is German and Spanish wool imported from England 
in preference to importing tt from the countries where 
2 


Mr. Tuffts.—It is likely that the repeal of the duty 
caused larger shipments to England than were necessary 
for their consumption, and it was of consequence ex- 
ported to this country. 

Prices of wool in England. 


Mr. Young.—Answer. Relying upon the best informa- 
tion I have received from England, the price oftwool in 
































I believe that not a pound of wool, of 


nt a 


1826, was, for English merino, from one shilling to one 
one shilling and nine pence; the same in grease, one 
shilling; South Downs, one shilling; best Spanish, two 
shillings and nine pence to four shillings; Spanish Sego- 
via, one shilling and nine pence to three shillings; Spa- 
nish Seville, from one shilling and two pence to one 
shilling and six pence; best Saxony, from three shillings 
to seven shillings; second and third Saxony, one shilling 
and six pence to three shillings; Austrian fine, two shil- 
lings and nine pence to six shillings. These were the 


prices in July 1826. If large purehases were made, there 


would be a deduction of something like twenty p.cent. 


Scotch lay wool, from three and a half pence to four 


pence; Cheviot wool mixed, six pence to seven pence; 
white eight pence to ten pence; York wool, grown in 


England,’ nine pence to ten pence; next quality, eight 


pence to nine pence; wet, seven pence to eight pence. 
These prices are taken from the letter of an English ma- 


nufacturer; of late date. 
TIOGA COAL BEDS. 
The subscribers having been appointed by the citi- 
zens of Newtown, a committee to cause amore thorough 
investigation of the coal beds and other minerals, on 


the Tioga or south branch of the Chemung river, and 


having appointed Lt. George W. Hughes, a late gradu- 
ate of the military academy at West Point, to proceed to 


the coal beds for the above purpose, have becn favoured 


with the following report on that subject. 


STEPHEN TUTTLE, 
JOHN H. KNAPP, 
ISAAC BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
THEODORE NORTH, 


Newtown, Nov. 1, 1827. 
To Messrs. Tuttle, Knapp, Baldwin, Maxwell, and North. 
Gentlemen—In compliance with your request, I left 
this village on the 19th inst. in company with Judge 
Knapp, for the purpose of making a mineralogical and 


Committee. 


geological survey of the Coal Beds at Canal Port. We | 


arrived there the next morning, and having received the 


necessary information and assistance, commenced our 
investigation. ' 


Before proceeding with a detailed account of our re- 
searches it may not be improper to give a short geo- 
graphicat sketch of the country at the coal beds, and 
the vicinity. Canal Port, Peter’s Camp, is situate in 
lat. 41 deg. 40 min. N. near the head waters of the Tio- 
ga river, in Tioga County, Pa. and at a distance of twen-. 
ty miles, in a right line direction, from the southern 
boundry of New York. The distance from thence to 
the mouth of the feeder of the contemplated Chemung 
Canal is 12 miles. The Tioga is navigable at certain 
seasons of the year, within five miles of the Canal Port, 
and may be made so, at a very little expense, to that 
place. In fact, no river offers better facilities for slack 
water navigation, than the Tioga. The waters of which 
are in general smooth and placid, but occasionally inter- 
rupted by small ripples; which may, however, be easily 
obviated or removed: the bed of this river contains very 
few obstructions, and those not of a formidable nature: 
and by narrowing the channel somewhat, an abundance 
of water may be obtained at any season of the year. 

The country through which the Tioga flows is, in 
general, smooth, and unbroken, with a gradual descent 
towards the summit level of the Chemung Canal; the 
soil is highly productive, and thickly settled. 

The country at Canal Port is rough and mountainous 
ata short distance from the river, and in these meun- 
tains the coal is found, and occurs most abundantly in 
the eastern range, at which part we began our research- 
es. We ascended a ravine on the north side of the 
mountain, where the greatest number of excavations 
had been made, and proceeding only a short distance 
from the base, we arrived at a bed which had been 
opened; we here had a fair opportunity of witnessing 
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the manner in which the coal occurred, the minerals | shining and sometime splendent. It is easily broken, 
with which it was associated, and the direction of the | and its specific gravity varies from 1.3 to 1.45. It burns 
layers. ‘The first indication perceived, is a dark black- | easily, with a whitish flame, yielding a black smoke, and 
ish clay, with occasionally small fragments of bituminous | a feeble but not unpleasant bituminous odour. The pro- 
shale, somewhat resembling coal; by penetrating a short | ducts of combustion are chiefly carbonic acid and 
distance we find a stratum of shale strongly impregnated | water, and a small quantity of sulphurous acid. 
with bitumen, and continuing the excavation for about | —The remainder, which is never less than three per cent. 
six feet we come to a bed of coal, which is generally, | but frequently much greater, is generally composed of 
not more than a few inches in thickness when first dis- | scoria mixed with ashes. It yields by distillation, am- 
covered, but becomes two or three, and even four feet | monia, carburetted hydrogen and an empyreumatic oil. 
thick, by penetrating to the distance of twenty-feet; and | This coal is essentially constituted of carbon and bitu- 
in some cases the stratum of clay and minerals, which | men, the proportions of which are variable: carbon is 
alternates with the coal, terminates, and the layers of | the predominating ingredient, and frequently constitutes 
coal unite, forming a single bed. The strata {of coal | nearly three-fourths of the whole. Small portions of 
and the alternating strata of minerals seem to be ofthe | earth and oxyde of iron are discovered by chemical 
wedge like form, the smaller end of the former and the | analysis. 

larger end of the latter, being on the exterior surface of | | This variety of coal is important for those purposes of 
the mountain; this renders it demonstrable that the strata | the forge which require a hollow fire, as it possesses, in 
of minerals continually decreasing must soon terminate, | an eminent degree the property of agglutinating, and 
the strata of coal continually increasing must soon unite | thus forms over a kind of arch which concentrates the 
forming the mass of the mountain. This supposition is | heat. But this property of agglutinating, which it owes 
strengthened by the fact, that wherever evcavations are | to the bitumen which it contains, injures it very much 
made, coal is invariably found, and that indications of it | for many operations in the arts and in metallurgy. In 
are seen on the very summit, at an elevation of 200 feet | these cases it must be deprived of its bitumen and sul- 
above the lowest beds. On the north side of the moun- | phur by converting it into coke. 

tain sulphuret of iron (pyrites,) occurs in the strata of| Coal has been used in baking stone ware; and coke is 
coal, in regular layers, and when thrown together in | frequently empioyed in baking hard porcelain. When it 
heaps, exposed to the action of the atmosphere; is con- | contains a large quantity of pyrites, it is rendered more 
verted into copperas, large quantities of which might be | or less unfit for use on account of the sulphurous acid ge- 
manufactured annually at little or no expense. The | nerated by the combustion. Sometimes the heat libe- 
argillaceous oxide of iron is found disseminated through | rated by the decomposition of pyrites is sufficient to set 
it, in what the thiners call kidneys, a name which they | fire to the coal mines, which frequently continue to 
have applied to those small regular masses, on account | burn a nuinber of years, constituting pseudo volcanoes 
of their peculiar shape. and producing important changes in the superincumbent 

On the south side, the sulphuret is not found, neither | strata. 
are the kidneys as abundant as on the north side. The} The county of Tioga, Pa. appears to be very rich ina 
magnetic oxide of iron occurs in large thick beds which | mine:alogical point of view, but has never yet been pro- 
alternate with the coal; a single mass of this ore which | perly explored. A metal called Bismuth has lately been 
had rolled down into the ravine, would prebably have | found in the vicinity of the coal beds, but the exact loca- 
weighed half a ton. Iron ore is found in this place in | tion of it has been concealed for interested motives, by 
almost inexhaustible quantities, and consist of the mag- | the discoverer. From the specimens which I examined 
netic red, brown and argillaceous oxides, with the most | and all the circumstances of the case, there can be no 
of their varieties, such as yellow, red and brown ochre, | doubt that the discovery has actually been made; and 
nodular and granular oxides; the waters are strongly | when the situation is rendered public it will become ve- 
chalybeate. 1 have examined ores of iron from the most | ry valuable as an article of commerce. It is the native 
parts of the United States, where it is found, and from | metal, and only requires refining, which, operation is 
several parts of Europe, and I have no hesitation in pro- | simple and easy, consisting in dissolving nitric acid, 
nouncing those of Canal Port equal, if not superior to | decomposing the nitrate by water, edulcorating the ox- 
any of them. ide, and reducing it to a metallic state by heating in a 

It is not in the eastern range alone, that the coal is | covered crucible with black flux. _ It is said to occur in 
found; but it occurs in inexhaustible quantities on the | an extensive bed at least two feet thick. Bismuth, in its 
western side of the river, where it is accompanied | metallic state is employed in the composition of pewter, 
by an abundance of iron ore. soft solder, printers’ type, &c. and is added to lead to 

This coal appears to be of the first, or independent | increase its hardness. 
formation of Werner, and is associated with the follow-| Its oxide renders glass more fusible, and if added in 
ing minerals, to wit: Micaceous and ferruginous sand | large quantities gives it a yellowish tinge. The sub- 
stone composed of quartz, with mica and feldspar; the | nitrate is used in medicine with success as an antispas- 
ore of iron above enumerated: shale or argillaceous | modic, &c. 
slate, which is micaceous, and bituminous; pudding} Nearly all the bismuth of commerce is imported from 
stone, composed of rolled pebbles, cemented by a fer- | Saxony, aud has rarely if ever been found before in the 
ruginous sand or clay. United States. _ 

Strata of shale are, in a great number of cases, conti-| A gentleman from the city of New York, who is tra- 
guous to the upper and lower surfaces of these beds of | velling through the western part of Pennsylvania, fur- 
coal, constituting the roof and floor of the bed. That | nished me with several valuable specimens of minerals, 
which covers the bed is bituminous; while that which is | from Pine creek, (near the coal bed, and, (an ore of lead) 
below, has imbibed little or no bitumen. Any of the | which were represented as occurring in vast abundance. 
rocks, however, of this formation, may form the roof or } Ores of gold and silver have also been discovered there, 
floor of a bed of coal. but not in sufficient quantities to render them a valuable 

The coal at Canal Point is principally of the variety | consideration. 
called slaty; but passes, by insensible changes into the 
other varieties. Its colouris either pure black or with a 
slight tinge of brown or grey. It frequently presents an 
irized or pavonine tarnish. Its structure 1s foliated or 
slaty; and its layers usually divide into rhomboidal prisms. 
It is sometimes composed of distinct lamular concirtions. 
Its cross fracture is even or slightly conchoidal, and fre- 
quently uneven: its lustre is resinous, more or. less 





GEORGB W. HUGHES. 
Newton, Oct. 25, 1827. 
The abowe coal has been analysed by Dr. Meade, 
who found in 100 parts: 
Carbon 66.07 
Bitumen 30.43 
Earthy matter 5.50 
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